Facts About Arson In The United States 


By Heidi Redlitz on June 11, 2014 


Unusually high temperatures, strong winds, and extremely dry ground fueled an 
“unprecedented” explosion of wildfires sweeping through North County San Diego 
last month. Cooling temperatures and unrelenting efforts by 5,000 state, federal 
and local firefighters have since largely contained the wildfires. 


With such a ferocious wave of blazes—each one separate from the other— 
authorities questioned whether the cause of at least some of the fires were related 
to arson (the criminal act of deliberately setting fire to property). That speculation 
has yet to be confirmed. Of the rash of fires that burned more than 27,000 acres in 
North County San Diego, only one has been attributed to a known cause. It was 
human related, but it began after an accident at a housing construction site, not 
because of an arsonist. 
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Three weeks ago, a man in Oceanside pleaded not guilty to adding brush to another 
fire, but he has not been charged in connection with actually starting any of the 
fires. Two teens, 19-year-old Isaiah Silva and a 17-year-old juvenile, had also been 
arrested on suspicion of trying to start a fire in Escondido. Two weeks ago, Silva was 
relinquished of arson charges because of insufficient evidence. The district 
attorney's office declined to reveal if charges would be brought against the 17-year- 
old, since California state law requires juvenile court cases to be kept confidential. 


With no current evidence of arson as the cause for major fires, why does fire season 
often spark such assumptions? 


In more remote parts of the world, lightning and other natural phenomena are the 
main causes of wildfires. In southern California, however, these blazes are almost 
always “man made.” According to Cal Fire, the state’s firefighting agency, 95 
percent of the state’s wildfires are caused by people. Over 10 years ago, California’s 
largest wildfire was accidentally started by a man who got lost and set a rescue 
blaze to help people find him. While that fire is listed officially as “human related,” 
it’s not actually a case of arson. 


In fact, only 4 percent of known causes of California wildfires were caused by arson; 
the rest were either undetermined causes, or they were related to equipment use, 
debris burning, and lightning strikes. Based on these statistics, we can assume that 
wildfires aren’t typically started with malicious intent. 


Despite the small ratio of wildfires being attributed to arson, it’s still an extremely 
costly crime. Hundreds of human lives and billions of dollars in property are lost 
every year due to arson. To make matters worse, very few arsonists are ever 
caught. Only about 17 percent of arson cases are solved by arrest, while the rate of 
an actual court conviction is less than two percent. 


But why is such a costly crime one of the “least effectively prosecuted criminal 
offenses in America?” For fire-related crimes, convincing evidence is very hard to 
come by. 
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Why Is It So Difficult To Catch An Arsonist? 


First off, many cases of arson are carefully planned in order to minimize the 
possibility of detection. There are usually no eyewitnesses, and much of the 
physical evidence is destroyed in the fire. Second, arson investigation is a young 
science. The case usually involves “circumstantial evidence” because crime scenes 
lack useful physical evidence or testimony from eyewitnesses. Third, there is no 
formal training or licensing requirements for fire investigators. And finally, like any 
other field of science, the rules of the game are always changing. What used to be 
considered acceptable indicators of arson are now seen as completely outdated. 


Here are some examples of debunked indicators of arson: 


Crazed Glass: After a fire, windows can grow a web of fine lines; it’s now 
understood that the web is caused by the firefighters’ water hitting hot glass, not 
through arson 


Spalling: A fire’s heat causes an uneven expansion of certain materials (like sand 


and gravel), breaking down the surface layers of concrete. Spalled concrete can be 
identified by holes, brown marks, discolorations, or a rough texture. Since rapid 
temperature changes (like applying cold water from a fire hose) can cause spalling, 
it’s not a good indicator of arson. 


Charring: Also referred to as “char blisters” and “alligatoring,” it refers to the 
shiny blister marks found in burned wood; these marks used to be thought of as 
evidence that an accelerant was used, but this is no longer the case. 
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Pour Patterns: Burn patterns with irregular shapes were once thought to indicate 
use of an accelerant. But considering almost anything that’s been burned can leave 
marks like this, it’s not justifiable evidence for arson. 


Fire Temperature: Arson fires may burn faster than accidental fires, but they don’t 
burn hotter. 
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Because arson investigation is a changing field, detectives now have tools to 
examine materials uncovered at the scene of a fire, and can detect traces of 
gasoline or another accelerant on the hands of potential suspects. Sometimes, 
specially trained arson dogs are called in to sniff out chemical substances that 
might have been used to start the fire. A computer program can also determine the 
presence of gasoline or accelerants based on the chemical compounds of burned 
materials. These advances, however, are limited to small fires; wildfires are much 
harder to investigate. 


Who Commits Arson? 


Because most arsonists have never been caught by authorities, some psychologists 
are wary of profiling these fire-starters. "It could be that the smarter people get 
away with it, and less smart people are more likely to get caught," said psychologist 
Joel Dvoskin. 
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Still, psychological profiles paint a pretty consistent picture of someone who 
intentionally sets fires to buildings. The overwhelming majority are male, over half 
are juveniles, and are uneducated. Intentional fire starters usually suffer from anger 
problems and have difficulty expressing their emotions. 


Listed below are the most common motivations behind arson: 


1) Curiosity 


Most often set by juveniles, curiosity fires happen because the person doesn’t fully 
understand the consequences of starting a fire. Age, motivation for firesetting 
behavior (which can be attributed to stress in children’s lives), type of fires set, and 
materials used are all variables related to misusing fire. 


2) Excitement 


Arsonists motivated by excitement relish in the attention a fire attracts. They rarely 
want to injure anyone, but they may end up doing so because they can’t keep the 
fires under control. 


“Il do think that is a component to every serial arsonist, the thrill of setting the fire 
and the power it gives them as a result of killing people, torching property; it's like, 
‘Look, look what | have done,’” said former FBI agent Brad Garrett. 


3) Vandalism 


Arson by vandalism is the most prevalent reason for fires set to abandoned or 
vacant homes. “Malicious mischief” is the criminal offense, and it is associated with 
boredom, peer pressure, or gang activity. 


4) Crime Concealment 


Arson can be used as a means to cover up another crime, such as murder, burglary, 
and larceny. For example, a criminal could set a crime scene on fire so investigators 
might attribute a victim’s death to the fire, and not to homicide. 


5) Profit 


As the most common motive for arson, insurance fraud by arson is committed in 
order to obtain money from a fire loss policy. It’s extremely dangerous and 
damaging to neighbors and firefighters, and it raises premiums for honest 
homeowners. 


6) Revenge 


Despite other overarching variables, a very common motivation for serial arsonists 
(41 percent) is that they feel isolated and angry, so starting fires is a way to seek 
revenge. 


In January 2012, a 24-year-old man named Harry Burkhart was charged with arson 
after an outbreak of car and building fires in the Los Angeles area. Burkhart was 
believed to be a German national who may have been angered by a deportation 
hearing against his mother, which took place a week before the fires. After his 
detention, authorities say he declared, “I hate America.” 


For psychologist Alan Feldberg, anger is the primary motivation cited by his 
patients, aged between 12 and 19, for starting fires. If teens with a penchant for 
pyromania go untreated, they may continue to be arsonists as they get older. 


"If you ask our kids why they set fires, the first answer you get is, 'Because | have 
an anger problem,'" said Feldberg. "Based on data we've collected on our 
teenagers, these kids are often neglected and have a history of physical abuse and 
humiliation." 


7) Control 


Sometimes arsonists return to the scene of the crime to see the results of what 
they’ve done. It’s a very powerful feeling, and "it becomes a thrill, something that 
gives them purpose every day,” said Garrett. 


In the LA case, Pyrocop CEO, Robert Rowe, doesn’t think control and power was 
Harry Burkhart’s motivation; he most likely wanted to "create as much damage and 
wreak as much havoc as possible." 


8) Heroism 


The hero impulse can sometimes be attributed to rare cases of arson. Fires may be 
started by a worker seeking a glorified way to quit their job, or by someone who 
craves respect from their community for putting out a fire or rescuing someone from 
a fire. Serial arsonist, John Leonard Orr, was a former fire captain who is also 
allegedly responsible for almost 2,000 fires in the LA area over a seven-year period. 
He’s currently serving a life sentence for his connection with the fires. 


9) Mental Illness 


Mental illness can often be attributed to a “rare breed” of serial arsonist. (Less than 
five percent of investigated cases of arson are categorized as serial arsons.) They 
are placed in two categories: the organized and the disorganized. While the 
organized serial arsonist sets up an intricate plan to avoid being captured, the 
disorganized serial arsonist behaves impulsively and without a plan. Serial arsonists 


may have been institutionalized, had a history of drug abuse (but not of violent 
criminal acts), and exhibited an underperforming work ethic. They’re likely to be 
highly intelligent, very passive by nature, single or divorced, and have some type of 
physical disability. 


"(Arson is) a crime of frustration and power," said detective Ed Nordskog. "They're 
small people in a big world, and this is the only way they can have power." 


6 Infamous Arsonists and How They Got Caught 
BY Meghan Holohan 

January 3, 2012 
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Over 50 fires gutted cars in Los Angeles this past weekend. While most of the 
damage was limited to vehicles, some of the flames caused destruction to adjacent 
property, including to a home that once belonged to Jim Morrison. LA has not 
experienced this many fires since the 1992 riots. On Monday police detained a 
person of interest, 24-year-old German national Harry Burkhart, who was seen on 
security footage near one of the fires. 


While some people start fires for insurance money or to cover up crimes, arsonists 
set fires to feel control—and, in many cases, sexual excitement. Profilers say 
arsonists have few close relationships; they start blazes to feel important. Many 
only have a high school education, but some of the most prolific showed a 
surprisingly high degree of intelligence. 


Below are 6 of the most notable arsonists. Most are infamous because of the 
damage they inflicted, but others are remarkable because of their sociopathic 
behavior. 


1. Julio Gonzalez 


Number of Fires: One 


People Killed: 87 


Story: 


After immigrating to New York City during the Mariel Boatlift in 1980, Julio Gonzalez 
was working as a warehouse employee when he met Lydia Feliciano, who became 
his girlfriend. A decade later, after losing his job and getting dumped, a drunk 
Gonzalez visited Feliciano while she was at work as a coat-check girl at the Happy 
Land Social Club, an illegal bar in the Bronx. Feliciano begged him to leave, and 
Gonzalez shouted threats while being thrown out by the bouncer. 


After purchasing a dollar's worth of gasoline at a nearby gas station, he returned to 
the club, where he poured the gas over the stairs (the only exit) and threw a match 
on it. The fire burned so rapidly that patrons didn't have time to stop what they 
were doing and flee. Fire investigators found the dead stopped mid-life. Feliciano 
was one of the six survivors. 


Capture: Gonzalez watched the firefighters battle the blaze, then went home to nap. 
When police interviewed the survivors, Feliciano told them about her fight with 
Gonzalez. Gonzalez admitted to setting the fire. He didn't even get rid of the 
evidence—his gas-soaked clothes were still in his apartment. He was found guilty of 
174 charges of murder (two for each person who died) and was sentenced to 25 
years for each count, for a total of 4,350 years. The punishment is mostly symbolic, 
because he will serve the sentences concurrently. 


2. John "Pillow Pyro" Orr 


Number of Fires: About 2,000 
People Killed: Four 


Cost: Tens of millions of dollars of property damage 


Story: John Orr hoped to be a Los Angeles police officer, but didn't make the cut. 
Instead, he joined the Glendale Fire Department as an arson investigator. His 
coworkers thought Orr was strange—he chased down shoplifters and burglars in his 
fire truck. But they admired his dedication and his uncanny ability to be the first 


firefighter on the scene. He always knew where the hydrants were, the best way to 
put out each fire, and how to find the cause of the fire. His colleagues never 
suspected that Orr was the man they had dubbed the "Pillow Pyro." 


Orr used the same incendiary device for all his blazes: a cigarette attached to a 
book of matches wrapped in paper with cotton and bedding (hence the nickname), 
secured with a rubber band. The cigarette would burn down, and the matches would 
ignite the paper and bedding. In 1984, a fire at a local hardware store killed four 
people—including a 2-year-old child—and destroyed the building and nearby 
establishments. 


Capture: During an arson investigators conference in Bakersfield, Calif., in January 
1987, several suspicious fires broke out. At one of the fires, investigators found a 
single fingerprint on a piece of notebook paper. Two years later, during another fire 
investigators conference in Pacific Grove, an outbreak of small fires occurred. 
Bakersfield's arson investigator compared the participants at both conferences and 
found 10 people attended both. By 1991, the investigators formed the Pillow Pyro 
task force and published a profile, noting the suspect was most likely an arson 
investigator from the greater Los Angeles area. The fingerprint found at the first 
conference was compared to those of the 10 attendees of both conferences; it 
matched Orr's fingerprint. When he was arrested in November 1991, police found 
cigarettes, rubber bands, and binoculars. 


His literary aspirations contributed to his downfall. He wrote a manuscript, called 
Point of Origin, describing a fireman who was an arsonist, which became damning 
evidence. He wrote: "To Aaron, the smoke was beautiful, causing his heart rate to 
quicken and his breath to come in shallow gasps. He was trying to control his 
outward appearance and look normal to anyone around him. ... He relaxed and 
partially stroked his erection, watching the fire." Orr is serving life plus 20 years for 
arson and the four murders. 


3. Raymond Lee Oyler 


Number of Fires: 24 
People Killed: Five 


Cost: The fire destroyed over 40,000 acres, amounting to more than $9 million in 
damages 


Story: Raymond Lee Oyler was a 36-year-old dim-witted mechanic in Riverdale, Calif. 
(His own lawyer characterized him as dopey.) He trained for three months to 
become a volunteer firefighter, but quit. Yet his love affair continued. He began 
starting small fires, but minor blazes weren't enough—he became obsessed with 
lighting a mountain on fire. He started more and more fires by attaching a Marlboro 
cigarette to a pack of matches, placing it in the brush, and lighting the cigarette. 
After bragging to his girlfriend about his fires, she threatened to leave him if he 
didn't stop, so he quit — for six months, before starting again. 


In October 2006, investigators say Oyler placed his trademark incendiary device in 
a gully near Esperanza Avenue in Cabazon. The Santa Ana winds fed the fire and it 
spread at speeds up to 40 mph, with flames leaping more than 100 feet into the air. 
The 1,300-degree fire melted guardrails along Highway 243. A truck driver testified 
that he saw Oyler at a gas station in Banning watching the fire. He claims Oyler 
said, "[the fire] is happening just the way | thought it would." A wave of fire rolled 
over five firefighters as they tried to save a house from the blaze; all five died. 


Capture: A $500,000 reward was offered for any information related to the 
Esperanza blaze. Arson investigators were already looking at Oyler for two smaller 
fires set in early summer. Both of the cigarettes used to light the flames had Oyler's 
DNA on them. Police officers first arrested him for the two smaller blazes and then 
later charged him for the Esperanza fire. While there was no DNA on the device that 
started the Esperanza blaze, it was identical to those with Oyler's DNA on them. 
After a guilty verdict, a judge sentenced Oyler to death. 


4. David "Son of Sam" Berkowitz 


Number of Fires: 1,411 


People Killed / Cost: Unknown 


Story: The adopted son of Pearl and Nat Berkowitz spent most of his childhood 
alone. If he didn't play baseball, he bullied the other kids. He was large and 
awkward. When Berkowitz tired of torturing Pearl's parakeet, he started fires in 
buildings across New York and kept detailed diaries of each one. Berkowitz always 
felt everyone was out to get him; starting fires gave him a feeling of control. 


Capture: Officials weren't looking for Berkowitz for his fire-starting habits; they were 
too busy searching for the Son of Sam, who was terrorizing New York City. But it was 
Berkowitz's love of that fires contributed to his capture. A few days prior to his 
arrest, Berkowitz started a fire outside his neighbor Craig Glassman's door. The Son 
of Sam had alleged in a letter that Glassman belonged to a cult, which made 
Berkowitz kill six people and injure seven others. Berkowitz placed .22 bullets near 
the door in the hope of causing an explosion, but the fire didn't burn hot enough to 
ignite the ammo. Glassman believed his odd neighbor Berkowitz set the fire, and he 
gave the police threatening notes that Berkowitz had sent him. Based on notes and 
an eyewitness description of Berkowitz, police arrested him, and he admitted to the 
six murders. 


5. Peter Dinsdale, a.k.a. Bruce George Peter Lee 


Number of Fires: More than 30 


People Killed: 26 people died in 11 fires 


Story: When Peter Dinsdale was just 12-years-old, he went to the house of a 
classmate, 6-year-old Richard Ellerington, in Hull, England. Arriving before 7 a.m., 
Dinsdale poured paraffin in a window and tossed a match into the house. The 
Elleringtons woke and rushed five of their six children from the burning row house. 
Richard—who was physically handicapped—didn't make it out. 


The Ellerington fire was one of many fatal fires that Dinsdale set from 1973 to 1979. 
Dinsdale was a pathetic case; his mother worked as a prostitute and neglected him 
because she disliked his freakish appearance and epileptic fits. Children made fun of 
him for his limp and deformed appearance, and adults called him "Daft Peter." He 
wandered the poor neighborhoods of Hull at night, burning down houses. At 9, he 
burned down a lumberyard and a shopping district. He claimed to have started a fire 
in a nursing home that killed 11 men, but it was later deemed accidental. He 
watched a man stumble around his home ablaze after Dinsdale set the man on fire 
for clipping his ear. He squirted paraffin in the mail slot of a home, killing a mother 
and her three sons. 


Capture: On December 4, 1979, Dinsdale doused the porch of the Hastie house with 
paraffin and lit it on fire. The four Hastie boys and their mother were inside; only 
one boy survived. The Hasties had bullied, stolen from, and threatened their 
neighbors, so it seemed everyone was a suspect. Charlie Hastie had allegedly 


forced Dinsdale to participate in homosexual acts and had blackmailed him. 
Dinsdale—who had changed his name to Bruce George Peter Lee in honor of martial 
arts legend Bruce Lee—had left spent matches and a can of paraffin outside the 
house, so authorities began an arson investigation. An anonymous caller claimed to 
have seen a car outside the house prior to the fire. Even though police didn't 
suspect the driver of setting the fire, they had few leads and trailed the car. 
Eventually, Dinsdale admitted he set fire to the Hastie house. He said he didn't want 
to kill them, only to scare Charlie. Then Dinsdale coolly admitted to 10 more fatal 
fires and showed investigators the location of each. Dinsdale pled guilty to 26 
counts of manslaughter and remains in a psychiatric hospital. 


6. Thomas Sweatt 


Number of Fires: More than 350 
People Killed: Two confirmed dead, but as many as five 


Cost: Millions of dollars worth of damage 


Story: When Thomas Sweatt saw an attractive man, he would follow him home, but 
instead of talking to the object of his affection, Sweatt would set fire to the man's 
house or car. For more than 30 years, Sweatt set hundreds of fires in the metro 
Washington, DC, area. Sweatt often tossed incendiary devices into police cars and 
then watched them burn. Each time he set a fire, he used a similar gadget—he 
would fill a milk jug with gasoline and plug the opening with a piece of clothing that 
served as a wick. The wick burned plastic for more than 20 minutes and after the 
fire consumed the container, gas fumes escaped and caught fire. In two different 
fires, elderly women were unable to escape and later died. 


Capture: At the scene of a fire in Arlington, Va., in December 2004, officials found a 
pair of pants from a Marine dress uniform. They retrieved DNA from the pants, 
which matched mystery DNA that investigators had obtained from a strand of hair 
and wicks from three incendiary devices found at other fires. (Sweatt often used his 
own clothing as wicks.) When investigators visited a Marine base in southeast 
Washington, Naval Criminal Investigation Services mentioned that a car often sat 
outside the base while the driver stared at the Marines. NCIS felt this man was 
responsible for several car fires on base, but they didn't have proof, and the fires 
had suddenly stopped. For weeks, the police tailed Sweatt before asking him for a 
DNA sample, which he voluntarily gave. Police matched his DNA to the dress pants 
and the DNA found at three fires. Sweatt pled guilty to fires in DC, Virginia, and 
Maryland and is serving a life sentence in a federal prison. 


In 2007, friend of mental_floss Dave Jamieson wrote an incredibly detailed (and just 
incredible) story on the letters he exchanged with Thomas Sweatt for the 
Washington City Paper. Go read it right now. 


HOW TO BURN A HOUSE « by Aaron Polson 


September 19, 2009Every Day Fiction 30 Comments 


When it comes to actually burning the house, remember a good blaze is a work of 
art. It’s all about three ingredients: oxygen, fuel, and heat — the right amount of 
each make a fire something special. You skimp on one of the three, and the house 
just simmers. Rank amateur. 


Before | even think about lighting up, | always open the windows so the fire has a 
good air supply. A few guys | know like to break windows, but | figure it’s a matter 
of taste. Always seems like overkill anyway, busting up the windows before the fire. 
Broken glass gets everywhere. Just a matter of opinion, | guess. 


The house provides plenty of fuel itself, but a nice, high quality job — a masterpiece 
— needs a little nudge. Gasoline works great, and my Daddy’s hand-me-down metal 
can gives me a warm feeling like he’s right there with me. They don’t make those 
metal ones anymore, but a good plastic container will do. Rubber gloves are good, 
too. | had a little spill once that made my hands stink for a week. 


If there’s a basement, start there with the gas because fire likes to travel up. For 
finished basements, sprinkle gas over the furniture and splash a little on the walls. 
Don’t waste any time with the floor if it’s tile or bare concrete. For an unfinished 
basement, make sure to soak the support beams and exposed wall studs — 
anything that will burn. 


From there, douse the rest of the house, hitting the furniture first, a little on the 
walls, from the lower floors up. If the gas runs out before the attic, so be it, but 
don’t forget to save a little for the bedrooms, even if they’re on the top floor. Don’t 
hang around too long, of course, but make sure the bedrooms have a little boost in 


the fuel department. Most window dressings go up pretty well without much help, so 
do blankets and clothes, so use the gas sparingly on those areas. On a personal 
note, | make sure to dribble a little over all family photos and other personal knick- 
knacks. It’s a nice touch. 


Make sure to save the fuel containers — especially if they’re those nice, metal kind 
— and grab the igniter. A fire has to have heat to get going. Matches work fine here; 
no need for fancy lighters or ignition devices. Some folks prefer to stay outside the 
house to light the fire. In this case, drop the lit matches through an open basement 
window or two. Personally, | like to set the match to a few spots in the basement 
myself, but that’s just because I’m a hands-on guy. Once that sucker is lit, get out 
and drive away — not too fast of course, but not like it’s a sight-seeing vacation or 
anything. 


| should mention one last thing: it’s best to go back to the bedroom and check on 
the owners before lighting the place. Don’t look them in the eye — I’ve known guys 
to break down when they look them in the eye — but make sure the cable ties are 
still holding their hands and feet. | always use cable ties because they can’t be 
undone like rope or twine and they can’t be torn like tape. Of course nothing beats a 
good hunk of duct tape across a mouth once the hands and feet are bound. 
Wouldn’t want somebody hollering out and spoiling the fun before a nice, big 
inferno got going, would you? 


